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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. LXXVI. 


ON acursory inspection of my files, I per- 
ceived two epistles in an Italian hand. Itisa 
well known artifice among essayists to address 
letters to themselves. On this occasion, my 
readers may be assured that I employ no stra- 
tagem or device to compose my paper, but 
give the thoughts of others, as they were actu- 
ally addressed to me, by certain correspondents, 
who, I have no doubt, are real ladies, speaking 
the sentiments of their sex. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 


It has long been a source of surprise, and 
enigmatical beyond my ingenuity to solve, that 
men of observation and reflection, who are, in 
other respects, liberal and benevolent, should 
criticise with severity, and, with unqualified 
censure, condemn manners, sentiments, and 
actions, which are assigned to /ad/es, as their 
‘prescriptive rigits.’ - 

As I sometimes read, and allow my reason to 
deduce consequences from causes, it was natural 
to cast a glanve of close investigation over those 
feminine detects, which a learned triumvirate 
have freely canvassed, and pointedly satirised. 
To linger on the theatre of life, until youth no 
longer palliates human frailty ; to mar all rational 
enjoyment, by listless ignorance, or loquacious 
folly; to fritter away invaluable moments, taking 
‘no note of time, but from its loss,’ of those 
high crimes and misdemeanors we stand accus- 
ed at the bar of the Port Folio. With truth’s 
ingenuous air, and a modest appeal to the can- 
dor of Florian, Beatrice earnestly intreats his 
wisdom to mark the path, sheltered from the 
‘arrows of the archer.’ 

In some valuable manuscripts, which I have 
had the pleasure to peruse, Dr. Fothergill saga- 
ciously imputes the superstitious devotion of 
women, in Roman Cathohe. countries, to the 
false principles of their guides; ascribing their 
untempered zeal to the torce of mentai habits, 
Sanctioned by custom, and to which their piety 
submissively assents. 

It would be an absurd hypothesis, should I 
infer, that the policy of men, in this land of 
liberty , obtained similar influence: and yet, whilst 
you are wisely guarding ali immunities, which 
enlighten the understanding, or improve the 
heart, | have the temerity to assert, that the 
frivolous manners of one sex flow from the ac- 
Ceptance, which stamps their current value with 
the other. I am aware of making an oblation at 


| 


the shrine of vanity, degrading to independent 
minds; but it is far more humiliating to sup- 
pose, that ladies would eternally talk nonsense, 
if wisdom were tolerated, or that they would so 
often deviate from propriety, if good sense and 
simple manners were in fashion. Is it probable 
that folly should obtain such an ascendency, and 
reason timidly desert her standard, if the eye, 
and ear, and understanding were not powerfully 
convicted of the triumphs of frivolity, and their 
dominion over men? It has been my happiness 
to mingle in society, where ladies chanced to act 
consistently. The prodigy of rational manners 
was traced, in one instance, to the example of a 
gentleman, whose practical good sense was dif- 
fused through every domestic relation ; he was, at 
once, dignified, respectable, andamiable. Virtue 
in his daughters was hereditary. His sons were 
lineally entitled to the same fair inheritance; but 
as * all places which the eye of heaven visits,’ give 
birth to splendid qualities in our enlightened 
guides; it would be superfluous to notice sub- 
jects, which derive no attraction from their no- 
velty; it is only the rare occurrence of female 
excellence that charms my fancy, and inspires 
my pen. With mildness and forbearance we 
submit to high authorities, rendering tribute 
where it is due, solacing ourselves with the 
censciousness, that, over all creation, there is a 
wide diffusion of beneficence, calculated to en- 
liven hope, and awaken gratitude; and if with 
fortitude we sustain existing evils, may we not 
anticipate a revolution in manners, and enjoy, 
through the exertion of your talents, and your 
virtues, the sunshine of your favour, unobscured 


| by your frowns? 


W. E. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

From time immemorial, the loquacity of 
the ladies has been the darling theme of ey ory 
periodical writer—even poets of superior order 
have not thought it unworthy a piace in their 
writings; they have described a woman's tengue 
as being in a state of * perpetual motion,’ stigma- 
tized hats with the title of incessant chatterers, 
and have bestowed a thousand similar epithets 
most unsparingly. Your own lucubrations, Mr. 





Saunter, are not exempt froff invectives against 
the * fiir sex,’ their dress, manners, &e. ke. have 
been ridiculed beyond measure; but onc of your 
late cot:cspondeats, despising the beaten path 
of fis Justrious ancestors, marks out a new one 
for himself, of which, I fancy, the novelty did 
not displease any of your readers, and, in a 
mellifluent style, publishes to the world the 
erroneousness of the opinion to which mankind 
had so long pertinaciously adhered. For which 
we ‘yender him the homage of our high consi- 
deration,’ but not when he proceeds to vindicate 
his countrywomen from the char ge of too much 
talking, by pourtraying them as mere statues, 
without life or motion, and that Sidence has fixed 
her seal upon their lips, not to be broken by the 


most estimable qualifications of ming—his pre- 
dilection for every thing of his own country— 
forgetting bis professions of ‘fervent admiration,’ 
the eloquent [’lorian, darting the rays of pene- 
trative genius into the inmost recesses of the 
heart; exploring, with mathematical precision, 
the intellectual faculties of the mind, discerns 
that the one is cold, insensible to the delights of 
social intercourse; dévoid of some of the best 
feelings of humanity ; without one wish of pleas- 
ing, or being themselves pleased; or,if onechance 
to possess this amiable propensity, too indolent 
to gain the desired end! and the other was im- 
becile ! these are heavy charges, Mr. Saunter. 
Does not, however, the taciturnity, of which 
Florian su bitterly complains,proceed rather from 
diffidence, ‘that prompts them to be 


* Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired,’ 


than from a saturnine disposition of heart, or im- 
becility of mind? and much oftener from the 
insipidity, and unmeaning adulation of the spirit- 
less beau who sits with them, 


‘ The head remains unchang’d within, 
Nor altered much the face; 

It still retains its native grin, 

And all its old grimace.’ 


and from which a feeling, intelligent mind, must 
turn with ‘disgust.’ Besides of what can a 
woman converse? Should she descant on the 
fushions—it would be silly trifling + public places 
of amusement share the same fate—does she 
investigate the character of a contemporary, it is 
from a love of scandal, and, especially if in one of 
her own sex, she should dare to disapprove con- 
duct the most reprehensible, there are not want- 
ing those who would impute it to motives of envy 
or malice; from politics she is entirely ‘occlud- 
ed; suppose she introduces the Belles Lettres, 
up starts some ‘Limothy Plainsense, advising her 
to attend to her domestic arrangements; not 
daunted with this rebuke, presumes she to join 
in conversation on the abstruse sciences, what 
an uproar it would create among you lords of 
the universe! I too will appeal to the votaries 
of the gayest assemblics, to the frequenters of 
the most fashionable circles, for the truth of my 
remarks. Let the candid observer view the apa- 
thy und selfishness of the servile imitator of 
Sir S. Clarendell, in all his glaring follies, none 
of his virtues. See him 


* Loose in morals, and in manngrs vain, 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 

Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse, 

Frequent at Park, with lady at his side, 

Ambling, and prattling scandal as he Z0es, 

But rare at home, and never at his books.’ 
CowPer,. 


Content in conscious perfectability, and he will 
exclaim with me, that for more than merely a 
simple ¢ yes and no,’ they desire not or wish. It 
is not that we need ‘one not only to speak, but to 
think’ for us; let them do it for themselves, Mr. 
Saunter, and we will do our part towards render- 





most strenuous exertions. Vorgetting the high 





‘sense he has of ‘our exquisite ‘sensibility,’ the 





ing life pleasant, and conversation, the zest of 


S jife, animated. Allare not Florians. I doubt that 
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the eccentricity of his character; the novelty of 
his attempt to ‘draw forth the exertions of their 
collognial powers,’ so astonished, that it deprived 
them of utterance. If it be allowed that the 
American ladies do not display, in their inter. 
course with strangers, that sprightliness, urba- 
nity, and freeness of manner so agreeable in the 
Vrench ; let Florian also remember that a 
Frenchman never suffers his mother or sisters 
to retire into the drawing-room unattended, 
leaving him enveloped in clouds of smoak, deaf 
to every thing but debates on the price of bank 
shares or stocks, or the flavour and price of wine, 
quaffed so profusely. Were this procedure cor- 
rected, men of sense, should not reproach us for 
unsociability. You are now called upon, Mr. 
Saunter, ‘in the plenitude of your censorial 
power,’ to attempt it, be candid, be just, for 
your success accept the good—best wishes of 
Mary. 


FOR THE PURT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


There is a Lion in the streets. 


Trust me, my readers, there will be Lions 
in your houses too, if you listen too credulously 
to Indolence and Fear. 

Enterprise and Energy are the sinews of suc- 
cess in business, and greatness in character. ‘Lhe 
value of a man is not to be estimated by the pos- 
session of talents, but by their use. That torpid 
mortal, who can speak or write, or labour, and is 
neither an orator, nor an author, nor a husband- 
man, J pity from my soul; and regret that though 
he has courage, yet he is afraid of the Lion. 

Sloth is one of the most timid personages I 


know. Sheclingstothe pillow. She cleaves to 
Pleasure. She shudders at the softest breeze of 


Spring, and hides her cowering head from every 
cloud of Winter. A juvenile student wakes at 
five, yet though Duty summons him to rise, he 
perceives the morning is frosty, and Sloth whis- 
pers ‘there is a Lion in the streets.’ 

Many topers might have drank nothing but 
Nature’s beverage, and exhibited, through a 
protracted and healthful life, the sobriety of 
Lewis Cornaro, if they had not been driven to 
drams by austere creditors, and scolding wives. 
Creditors, who insist upon instant payment, and 
wives of the crabbed stock of Xantippe, are un- 
doubtedly ferocious and growling Lions. 

Spleen, or, as she is now more generally called, 
Hyp, or Hypo, or -dsterisks, according to the 
orthography of Mrs. Simper, my chaste cham- 
be: maid, is a lady of most delicate nerves, and 
trembles at the very name of Lions. Like some 
old women, who are afraid that they may be 
shot by a gun not loaded; Spleen, if assured 
there was no Lion existing but in the deserts of 
Africa, would be positive that she heard one 
growl in the streets. 

I know a melancholy man, who turns pale, if 
only a flock of harmless sheep bleat as they 
pass his door. His terrified Fancy changes them 
into Lions. He inherits from healthy ancestors 
a rubust constitution, eats roast beef with a 
yelish, and empties bis daily decanter; but ap- 
prehensions of the gout and apoplexy constantly 
haunt him in the shape of Lions. 

Miss Startle draws her curtains at noontide,and 
shrinks because she hears the fairy feet of a litue 
mouse, tripping dehind the arras. She alarms the 
whole house with the cowardly criesof Affectation, 
and with the microscope of Delusion, she magni- 
fies mice into Lions. 

Many honest peopte, the race were not quite 
extinct in the times of Swift and Arbuthnot, are 
afraid that the world we inhabit, will not con- 
tinue a week. Deluded by the theory of fanatic 
Whiston, they believed that this globe would be 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


burnt to a cinder by an incendiary comet. They 
even felt themselves scorched by its tail; and 
many a white handkerchief was soiled by wiping 
anxious brows. But our unburnt globe still rolls 
merrily round, neither roasted, nor broiled, nor 
fried, nor grilled by a comet's fire; and we may 
laughingly declare, that the comet gazers saw a 
Lion in the sky, as well as in the streets. 

On a midsummer noon, as I was weary of com- 
posing my sermons, I walked into a meadow, ana 
sought anxiously for shade and sweet lowers. 1 
saw a labourer with a wooden Lottle at his mouth. 
and but little hay made at his side. His useless 
scythe hung dangling fiom the Jimb of an elm. 
He could not mow, for his arms were relaxed by 
Rum, and he saw a L/oa in the grass. 





1 am, or think myself an invalid, and am not 
seldom possessed by a whim, perhaps the puny 
offspring of Indolence, that some seasons are 
more favourable to compusition than others. I 
had taken it into my head that this week was 
too cloudy, to write with clearness, and meant, 
like some ordained parsons, to vamp an old ser- 
mon. But I felt Shame, busy with her red 
pencil at my cheek, and instantly became con- 
vinced that there was no Lion in the streets, 
which conducted to the office of my Printer. 1 
applied gaily to my task; and lo! here 1s the 
scanty fruitage of my exertion. I hope I have 
not *Jaboured in vain,’ nor spent my strength 
for naught. Though | smile at my task, yet its 
object is serious; and may I hope that I shall 
persuade some of my readers to believe that they 
may labour in any street, without injury from the 
Lion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WILKIE, D. D. 
[ Continued. ] 


IIe relates how he arrived at Trinacria, escap- 
ed from the pirates, and how that lawless crew 
perished by the inhuman hands of a Cyclops. In 
this desert island he remained for ten years. 
His solitary life, his terror of the Cyclops, his 
escape from the domain and from the threats of 
that monster, who discovered him in his flight, 
form a wild and romantic tale, which affords a 
satisfaction of a pleasing though melancholy na- 
ture. The Argive chiefs, won by the eloquence 
of Nestor, agree to the truce. Diomed alone 
remonstrates, and retires sullenly to his tent. 
The poet, in imitation of Homer; describes the 
funeral obsequies and various games in honcur 
of the dead. ‘The games he has chosen ure 
different from those which are to be found among 
the ancients, and the incidents are new and cu- 
rious. He meditates a design to attack the 
unarmed Thebans, confiding in the truce, and 
busied in burying their dead. His friend, and 
the guardian of his youth, Deiphobus, dissuaces 
him from such enormous injustice, and expostu- 
lates on this subject, with a freedom which pro- 
vokes;the ficry temper of Diomed to lift his hand 
against his friend, and to put him todeath. This in- 
cident, which is apt to surprise us, seems to have 
been copied by the poet from that circumstance 
in the life of Alexander, where the heroic con- 
queror, moved by a sudden passion, stabs Clytus, 
his ancient friend, by whom his life had been 
formerly saved in battle. The repentance of 
Diomed is equal to that of Alexander. No 
sooner had he struck the fatal blow, than his 
eyes are opened; he is sensible of his guilt and 
shame ; he refuses all consolation; abstains even 
from food, and shuts himself up alone in his 
tent. His followers, struck with horror at the 
violence of his passion, keep at a distance from 
him. A tumult ensues, which is quelled by the 
eloquence of Ulysses. While Diemed, abandon- 
ed by all, lay outstretched in the dust, resigned 


— 


to melancholy, remorse, and despair, Cassandra 
enters his tent with a potion, which she had 
prepared tor him. ‘The virgin endeasours, by 
an artful tale. to shun discovery, and to conceal 
her love. While she stands before him alone, 
her tmidity and passion betray her sex; and 
Diomed immediately perceives her to be Cas. 
sandrae As his repentance for the murder of 
Deiphobus was now the ruling passion in his 
mind, he is not moved by tenderness for Cas- 
sandra; on the contrary, he considers her as the 
cause, however innocent, of the murder of his 
friend, and of his own guilt: 


Those eyes I see, whose soft enchantment stole 
My peace, and stirr’d a tempest in my soul; 
Ry their mild lighr, in innocence arvay'd, 
Te guilty madness was my heart bet:ay’d. 
Deiphobus is dead: his mournful ghost, 
Lamenting, wanders on the Stygran coast; 
And blames my wrath. Oh! that the’sun which gave 
Light to thy birth, had set upon thy grave: 
And he had hiv’d! now, liteless on the plain, 
A corse he lies, and numbered with the slain. 


Overwhelmed with grief at the treatment she 
received, Cassandra repairs to a rural temple, 
sacred to Ceres, wliose protection sie in-piores, 
prostrate on the ground, and Lbatied in a ficod of 
tears. At this instant, Zelotype descenced from 
Venus, but her coursels were overthrown by 
Pallas, disguised in the shape of Amycica, Cas- 
sandra’s mother. Cassandra’s address to Amy clea 
will not lose, by a comparison, with the address 
of Anchises to Aneas, in the Elysian ticids. She 
resolves to return to ber fathers housc, and had 
begun to put her design in execution, when she 
fell into the hands of the Thebans. The fierce 
chiefs decree, that she shail fall a sacrifice to 
the ghosts of Leophion and Andremon. This 
stern purpese is opposed by Ihericles, who in- 
sists upon the faith of treaties. A dispute arises 
on the subject; some ol the princes insist on the 
death of Cassandra, others declare themselves 
ready to protect her life, at the risk of their 
own. And this discord had raged in civil blood, 
had not Clytophon appeased the tumult, by 
proposing to practise on the passions of Diomed, 
by means of so dear a pledge of his love, and to 
engage him to withdraw his forces from the 
walis of Thebes. Diomed, his rage subsiding 
into grief, inquires at every leader for Cassandra, 
and is stung with compunction for his barbarous 
usage Of that lovely, affectionate, and patient 
maid. Whilst his mind is thus softened, an 
herald appears irom the gates of Thebes, relates 
ihe tate uf Cassandra, and delivers the king's 
message, threaten to put her death if Diomed 
wouid not agree to a separate truce with ‘Ihebes. 
Lhis proposal raises in the mind of Diomed 
opposite contending passions. Agreeably to the 
furious Character ot that chief. the poet supposes 
that his predominant passion for revenge is first 
excited. He rages aid vows vengeea ice, if the 
I hebans shouid dare to violate the captive. An 
embrowered scarf, a present from Cassandra, 
brings her tull into the view of Diomed, with all 
her charms. His rage is suspended, and he re- 
signs his mind to love, to grief, and tender 
fcure He proposes a truce of iwenty days, which 
the Thebans accept. In the mean time, Dienices 
returns, who had been sent to the wilderness of 
Octa to recel Hercules for the protection of his 
native citve He relates the death of Hercules, and 
the excruciating pains of the envenomed robe, 
which had been sent him by the hands of the 
jealous Dejanira. He relates also the fate of Cleon, 
son of the king of Thebes, slain, by Philoctetes, 
for an attempt to steal away the arms of his 
friend Hercules, now enrolled among the gods. 
This episode is an attempt towards heroic tra- 
gedy, in the manner of Sophccies, and breathes 
all the horrors, and vehemence, and atrocity of 





that great poet. If the sublimity’ of his imagi- 
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nation, and the energy of his style, appear any 
where conspicuous, it is in this episode, which 
we shall not scruple to compare with any poetry 
in the English Janguage. Nothing can be more 
pathetic than the complaints of Hercules, when 
the poison of the envenomed robe begins first to 
prey upon him. 

O cool my boiling blood, ye winds, that blow 

From mountains loaded with eternal snow, 

And crack the icy cliffs: in vain! in vain ! 

Your rigour cannot quench my raging pain! 

For round this heart the furies wave their brands, 

And wring my entrails with their burning hands. 


The virtue of Hercules, sustaining him under 
the weight of infernal pain, is described in a 
manner not unworthy of the supreme grandeur 
of the subject; and is a spectacle, if we may be 
allowed, with Wilkie, to adopt the sentiments 
and the style of the ancients, we would say even 
the immortal gods would regard with compla- 
cency and approbation. 

Tne Theban king, enraged by the death of 
his sons, even to madness, despair, and hatred 
of the gods, instigates his marual powers to at- 
tack the Argives, secure in the truce, and em- 
ployed in burying the dead. 
encouraged by Pallas, in the form of Mentor, 
rally their forces and resist the Thebans with 
bravery, but without success. ‘The Argive bands 
give way, and would have perished by the hands 
of an enraged victorious enemy, had not Pallas 
dispatched Ulysses to solicit the aid of Diomed. 
The speech of Ulysses, in which the character of 
the speaker is well supported, had its full influ- 
ence on the mind of a generous warrior, ambitious 
of glory, and quickly sensible to the stings of re- 
proach. Heconfesses his passion for the captive 
Cassandra; whom he describes with all the ex- 
aggerations of love. Ulysses, having now learned 
the cause of Diomed’s inactivity, addresses him- 
self to him with success. He shows that no 
faith was to be expected from the perfidious The- 
bans, and that the safety of Cassandra might be 
obtained by force, but was not to be hoped for 
from a regard to justice. Moved by this reason- 
ing, Diomed takes the field. The Thebans are 
forced to retreat, and the ruthless Creon dis- 
patches an assassin to murder Cassandra. Here 
opens a scene truly aflecting. The queen of 
Thebes and her maids sat lamenting with the 
fair captive, talking to her in the language of 
complacency and tenderness, assuring her that 
her innocence, her sex, would protect her, and 
that nine short days would restore her free- 
dom: but Cassandra, prepared to meet her fate, 
by a dream, arms herself with magnanimous re- 
solution, and, when the murderer approached, 
with the sword bared for execution, in the midst 
of her weeping attendants, she aione appeared 
erect and undaunted. 


seteessetereeseee FOr the blow prepar’d, 
With both her hands her shining neck she bar'd, 
And round her head 2 purple garment roll ‘d, 
With leaves of silver mack'd, and tlowing gold. 
Rais’d for the stroke, the glittering fauchion hung, 
And, swift descending, bore the head along; 
A tide of gore, difius’d in purple s.reams, 
Dashes the wall, and o’er the pavement swims. 
Prone to the ground, the headiess trunk reclines, 
And life, in long convulsive throbs, resigns. 


In the meantime, Diomed advises the Argive 
chiefs to take Thebes by assault. Idomeneus 


opposes so rash a design; and, in the midst of 


this dispute, Creon displays, on the point of a 
spear, the head of Cassandra. Diomed leads on 
his powers to the assault of Thebes, while the 
other Argive bands, in favour of his attempt, 
distract the foe by mock approaches. The city 
is tak€n. The queen, made captive, implores 
the mercy of Diomed. Ulysses advises-him to 


The Argives, } 
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The generous hero rejects the barbarous coun- 
sel; and the poem concludes with the death cf 
Creon. 

It is a manifest advantage in the Epigoniad, 
that the scenes it describes lie within a very 
narrow space of time; that events follow events 
in rapid succession; and that, on the whole, it 
maintains the closest and most perfect unity of 
time, place, and action. The moral is no other 
than what is the moral of many tragedies, the 
fatal effects of love. But the poet has found 
means artfully to extend the moral, te passion in 
general: for Diomed in a kind of peroration to 
the whole of what had passee, deplores the pre- 
dominancy of passion, ever deaf to reason and 
cool reiJection : 


While I, unhappy, by its dictates sway’d, 
My guardian murder’d, and the hest betray’d. 


The fable is evidently ingeniously artificial ; 
but the execution is better than the design, the 
poetry superior to the fable, and the colouring 
of the particular parts more excellent than the 
general plan of the whole. Of the four great 
epic poems, which have been the admiration of 
mankind, the lliad, Aneid, Jerusalem, and Para- 
dise Lest, the Jerusalem alone would make a 
tolerable novel, if reduced to prose, and related 
without that splendor of versification and imagery 
by which it is supported; yet, in the opinion of 
many great judges, the Jerusalem is the least 
perfect of these productions, chiefly because it 
has least nature and simplicity in the sentiments, 
and is most liable to the objection of affectation 
and conceit. The story of a poem, whatever 
may be imagined, is the least essential part of 
it; the force of the versification, the vivacity of 
the images, the justness of the descriptions, the 
natural play of the passions, are the chief cir- 
cumstances which distinguish the great poet 
from the prosaic novelist; and we will venture 
to affirm, that all these advantages, especially 
the three former, are to be found, in an eminent 
degree, in the Epigoniad. Wilkie, inspired with 
the true genius of Greece, and smit with the 
most profound veneration for Homer, disduins 
all frivolous ornaments ; and, relying entirely on 
his sublime imagination, and his nervous and 
harmonious expression, has ventured to present 
to his reader the naked beauties of nature, and 
challenges, for his partizans, all the admirers of 
genuine antiquity. 

Yhere is one circumstance in which Wilkie 
has carried his boldness of copying antiquity 
beyond the practice of many, even judicious 
moderns. He has drawn his personages, not 
only with all the simplicity of the Grecian he- 
roes, but also with some degree of their rough- 
ness, and even of their ferocity. This is a cir- 
cumstance which a mere modern is apt to find 
fault with in Homer, and which, perhaps, he 
will not easily excuse in his imitator. It is 
certain that the ideas of manners are much 
changed since the age of Homer, and though 
the Ijiad was always, among the ancients, con- 
ceived to be a panegyric on the Greeks, yet the 
reader is now almost always onthe side of the 

Frojans, and is much more interested for the 
humane and soft manners of Priam, Hector, 
Andromache, Sarpedon, Auneas, Glaucus, nay, 
even of Paris and Helen, than for the severe and 
cruel bravery of Achilles, Agamemnon, and the 
other Grecian heroes. Sensible of this incon- 
venience, Fenelon, in his Telemaque, has soften- 
ed extremely the harsh manners of the heroic 
ages, and has contented himself with retaining 
that amiable simplicity, by which these ages 
were distinguished. Ifthe reader be displeased 
that the British poet has not foilowed the ex- 
ample of the French writer, he must, at least, 


offer her up a victim to the manes of Cassandra. allow, that he has drawn a more exact and 
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faithful copy of antiquity, and has made fewer 
sacriiices of truth to ornament. a 
[ To de Continued.] 
—— 

MISCELLANY. 
PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 
[Our very respectable, and well principled correspondent 
in Virginia, having suggested that the occasional inser- 
tion in the Port Folio of interesting Parliamentary 
Sreeches would be welcome to many readers, the Editor, 
from a desire to gratify the wishes of xn ancient gent’e- 
man, and from his own eagerness to disseminate sound 
doctrine in the form of sound words, republishes an 
extract from a celebrated speech of Mr. Winvitam, 
in which that profound politician and elegant scholar 


has boldly skeiched the character of a “ foriunate 
free-boorer.’’} 


CHARACTER OF BUONAPARTE, 
Extracted fromthe Appendix to Mr. Windham’s Speech, 
delivered in the Houre of Commons, on the 4:h of 

November, 1801, on the Keport of an Address to the 

Throne, approving of the Preliminaries of Peace with 

the Republic of France. 

The topic here alluded to is so closely con- 
nected with this subject, that the argument is 
evidently defective without it. An opinion indeed 
prevails, and is insisted upon by persons of much 
apparent wiscem and gravity, that any inquiry 
into the conduct and merits of the First Consul 
is unbecoming and improper; unsuited to the 
dignity of a great assembly, and incapable of 
being made conducive to any use ul purpose. 
To many, however, it may seem, that just the 
contrary of this is the fact: that in the history 
of the world, an instance can hardly be found 
of any one, whose personal qualities were so 
much a subject of general concern, and conse- 
quently so proper an object of inquiry ; and that 
the occasion of all others, when such inquiry 
must be most proper and necessary, was that in 
which we were preparing to sign a treaty of 
peace with the person in question, founded ex- 
pressly upon our confidence in his character, 
and entrusting to the issue of our judgment in 
that respect, the whole of the interests, welfare, 
independence, and even existence of a great 
empire. 

Without inquiring generally into the history 
of the person thus confided in, let us recur only 
to a few of those passages of his life, which ap- 
ply most immediately to the trust, which we are 
here reposing. <A detailed and most masterly 
exposition of these is to be found in Mr. Pitt’s 
speech of the 3d February, 1800, in which among 
other particulars, an account is given of his pro- 
ceedings towards the people and governments 
of the several states of Milen, Modena, Genoa, 
Tuscany, the Pope, Venice, and Egypt. Of all 
of these it may be said generally, and as it should 
seem without exception.—such was purposely 
the profusion of engagements, and such the uni- 
form and systematic breach of them,—that not 
a single act was done, which was not in viola- 
tion of some engagement, and certainly nota 
single engagement contracted, or - profession 
made, that was not, in every part of it, grossly 
and in most cases instantly violated. The French 
rulers have, throughout, evidently acted upon 
the principle. that he who could divest himself 
at once of all moral feeling, and release himself 
from all morul controul, mus® for the time have 
an immense advantage over those who should 
remain under the old constraints, and who might 
not be sensible immediately of the change Winn 
had taken place, or, when they were, might be 
long incapable either of adopting it into their 
own conduct, or of so correcting their ancient 
feelings and habits (the habit for instance of re- 
lying in some degree on men’s assurances, 





yielding something to their professions, believ-_ 


ing in part what they should solemnly assert), 
as to make themselves proof against its cflects. 





Nobody has entered more fully into these views, 
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or pursued them to greater extent, than the per- 


g0m of whom we are here speaking; whether 


when employed in the service of others, as in 
¢he instances, which -we were proceeding to 
state, or when he afterwards set up for himself 
and turned ¢ these instructions’ * to plague the 
inVentors,'—the people who now find themselves 
under his yoke. 

In Lombardy, a proclamation, issued imme- 
diately upon his entrance into the country, anc< 
containing assurances the most solemn, of * re- 
spect for property, respect for religious opini- 
nions,’—principles, which he declared to be 
those of the French republic, as well as of the 
army, which he commanded,—was followed in- 
stantly by a succession of exactions, amounting 
to many millions sterling, and by such violations 
of every relgious opinion and feeling, as could 
be intended only to produce, what it at last ac- 
complished, the driving the people to something 
like resistance, and thus furnishing a pretext 
(unsupported as it was to the last, even by the 
insurrection which had been provoked), of mur- 
dering eight hundred of the inhabitants of a sin- 
gle town, and delivering over the country to mi- 
litary plunder and execution. 

In Modena, the proceedings, though upon a 
smaller scale, were of the same Cast and chia- 
racter. 

In Tuscany, to the breach of the general 
rights of neutrality, (that peutrality so prudently 
observed, as was declared by Mr. Fox in the 
House of Commons, by the wise prince who go- 
verned that country); to the breach of a treaty 
made the year before by the Republic, was ad- 
ded that of a positive engagement made a few 
days before by himself. In spite of all these 
rights, and treaties, and engagements, and for 
the sake ofan act, which was in itself the gross- 
est violation of one of them, viz. the seizing an 
enemy’s property ina neutral port, he marched 
into the country with as litthe ceremony as if he 
had been taking up his quarters in a part of the 
republic; and having completed his work, agreed 
indeed to retire, but not till he had exacted from 
this unfortunate, though wise prince, certain 
conditions as the price of his departure, and 
among others a large pecuniary contribution. 
for the expenses which the Fiench had incurred 
in thus invading his territories. 

liy Genoa, these breaches of treaty, and vio- 
lations of faith, were diversified by a happy 
mixture ofthose measures, by which protection 
to the independence of states, is made to sig- 
nify a forcible change of their goveruments, 
and defence ofthe rights of the people, the esta- 
blishing over them a foreign and military ty- 
ranny. But as these proceedings, though equally 
a breach of faith with the others, seem to belong 
more peculiarly to the class which we have just 
noticed, we wiilsay no more of them here; and 
for the same reason, us well as from the inuti- 
lity of citing separate instances, where the whole 
proceeding from beginning to end is nothing but 
one centinued instance, we will forbear to dwell 
upon all the flagitious vielences, and cruel and 
scandalous outrages, which attended the inva- 
sion of the Pope's states, in which, though breach 
of faith had no less a share than in any of the 
transactions before enumerated, it is lost and 
merged as it were, in the various other sensa- 
tions of ind ignation and disgust, which the events 
of that period are calculated to call forth. 

The last scene of these proceedings of the 
First Consul, comprised within the period of his 
Italian command, lay in the states of Venice; 
and, as it happens commonly at the close of the 
piece, the incidents here seem to have become 
more humerous, and to possess somethin: zofa 
higher and stronger interest. The general de. 
scripiton efthem is, however, the same, ‘ a per- 
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( petual renovation of hope, and a perpetual dis- 


appointment;’ professions of friendship followed’ 


by instant acts of hostility, assurances of- pro- 
tection serving only as a prelude to every species 
of violence; and a solemn treaty of peace, en- 
gaging to preserve to the country its povernment 
and laws, ending in the subversion of both, e¢i- 
ther by the immediate hand of him who signed 
the treaty, or, as happened in this instance, by 


the transfer of the country ¢ to the iron yoke’ of 


that very power, the delivery of it from which 
was the professed object of his interference, and 
the ground on whichali his proceedings were to 
be justified. 

What happened on these occasions in Italy, 
was renewed afterwards, so far as respe cts fide- 
lity to treaties and sincerity In negoc jation, in all 
the transactions of a similar nature, in which 
Buonaparte was concetned, cither as a commab- 
der acting with large discretionary powers, or, 
as placed himself, atthe head of the republic. 
The detail of these would shew, that mere change 
of time and place made no change in the cha- 
racter of the person, or of the system pursued. 
It appears by ali, that good faith passed for no- 
thing: that deceptions the most gross, artilices 
unheard of in diplomatic proceedings, were 
practised without shame or scruple. When a 
party was once engaged in a negotiation, and 
placed ina situation in which he could no longer 
belp himself, it was in vain to expect that any 
regard would be paid to the professions, in which 
the negotiation began, or to declarations which 
occurred in the course of it. Any old engage- 
ment was set aside, or any new one foisted in, 
«$ suited the wishes, original or incidental, which 
France happened to entertain. Of all this, proofs 
will be found, more or less,in each of the nego- 
tiations and conferences, which took place dur- 
ing the period here considered; that is to say, 
from the close of the campaign in Italy in 1797 
to the final settlement of whatis called th e peace 
of the continent; particularly in what passed at 
Luneville respecting the security to be enjoyed 
by Naples, and inthe convention with the Arch- 
duke at Steyer, relative to the armistice between 
Generals Brune and Bellegarde. 

But it is in Egypt, that the character of the 
First Consul is to be seen to greatest advantage. 
itis there that we are to look for it in its highest 
and most pertect state. Itisin the rich and fer- 
tile plains of Egypt, under the heat of those 
more ardent suns, that his virtues seem to shoot 
forth with most luxuriance., and to acquire a 
spirit and flavour, unknown in the colder regions 
of Lurope. We will say nothing here, of that 
figantic contempt of good ‘aith and public mo- 
rality, which first conceived the project of the ex- 
pedition ; of the outrages w hich followed in the 
train of it; of the happy inversion of all right 
and justice, which treated as rebels, and con- 
signed tu instant execution, those of the inhabi- 
tants who presumed to defend their country 
against a foreign invader—an invader, whom 
none of them had offended, and whom half of 
them had never heard of, till they found him 
seizing upen their property, and putting to 
death all who dared to oppose him: We will 
pass over the massacre of three thousand prison- 
ers, in cold blood, at Jaffa, and will consent to 
treat as doubtful the strange though hardly less 
wuthenticated fact, of his causing poisen to be 
administered to the sick of hisown army. The 
circumstance which most forces itself upon the 
attention, which most attracts the eye of the 
connoisseur in the midst of this vast and splen- 
did collection, is that singular combination of all 
that is great and all that is little —all that is 
great.in guilt and mischief, all that is little and 
despicable in the means of its execution—the 
pretence of having become a convert tothe Ma- 





homedan faith, and the use to be made of that 
pretence for the purpose of committing an act of 
the most complicated fraud and treachery. No. 
body conceives of course, for a moment, that 
faith, or religious opinion, had any thing to do 
in this proceeding from one end of it to the other, 
he case exhibits nothing but a renegade Chris. 
tian, who is affecting not to be an Atheist, only 
in the hope that he may pass for a Mahomedan. 
The whole was a pretence, for the purpose of 
robbing an allied prince of his dominions. In 
this act, however, it is not the mere fraud and 
imposture that most excite attention: instances 
oi that sort, in our police offices and criminal 
tribunals, are familiar to uscvery day. Itis not 
even the horrid and blasphemous impiety of it: 
we have heard of Dutch schippers trampling up- 
on the crucifix. What most characterizes the 
transaction, what is its true distinctive property, 
is the singular and utter shamelessness eof it; the 
total abandonment of all regaia lor character or 
decency, which could commit such an act in the 
face of day, with all i.urope spectators and wit- 
nesses, but placed only, as he hoped, at sucha 
distance, that they could not interpose in time, 
could not cry, * stop thief,’ so as to put the par- 
ties upon their guard and prevent the robbery 
from being compicted. Buonaparte knew, that 
what he did in kyypt must be known in six 
weeks to all Lurope. He knew, that in Europe 
there was nota human being, man, woman, or 
child, who would be the dupe of this pretended 
conversion, or who would see in it any thing but 
a shocking and base contrivance to strip the 
Turks of Egypt. But he was content, that the 
transaction should be so seen. He thought, 
that this cheating the Turk would be considered 
as a clever trick, a droll artifice; that the yalle- 
ries in Europe would laugh at this, just as the 
galleries in our theatres do, when any piece of 
successful knavery is going on upon the stage— 
when Filch in the Beggar’s Opera picks Mrs. 
Di’s pocket. And, tosay thetruth, he does not 
appear to have been in the wrong in this expec- 
tation. Such is the deplorable baseness of man- 
kind, such the abject homage which men are 
willing to pay to crimes attended with success, 
to wickedness united with power, that none of 
the acts committed at any time by the agents of 
the Iiench government, seem at all to have 
hurt their reception in the world, either collect- 
ively or individually. Their oppressions and 
cruelties excite no indignation; their low and 
scandalous frauds no contempt; their treache- 
ries no distrust. Inthe case of the person here 
in question, you would swear, that his perfidies 
became him, and that, like one of Horace’s 
mistresses, the more false and faithless he shew- 
ed himself, the greater was his train of follow- 
ers among the admiring and adoring govern- 
ments of Europe. 
ceeeeeee tu simul, obligasti 
Perfidum votis caput, entrescis 
Pulchrior muito, juveunumque predis 
Publica cura. 
There is a perfect contest for the honour of be- 
ing betrayed by him. The examples of those 
unfortunate and confiding countrics, who have 
been already seduced and undone, preduce no 
caution, inspire no terror. 

Alter the remark, made at the beginning of 
this note, it will hardly be asked, of what use is 
it to notice these facts? It is of some use to 
know betimes, the character of the person who 
is in a fair way of becoming our master, and 
who, in fact, is so already, as far as relates toa 
perfect ascendancy over those who direct our 
counsels. But itis of great use in another view; 
to point out to notice, such parts of the history 
of the First Consul, as those which we have been 
speaking of. It is of consequence to know, who 
it is that particular persons.admire. If it be 
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true, that a man is known by his company (nos- , 


citur a@ socio) it is equally true, that some judg- 
ment may be formed trom those whom he ex- 
tols and looks up to. What, it has been asked, 
must be the priest, where a monkey Is the god? 
What must be the admirer, where the object of 
admiration is a person capable of such a pro- 
ceeding asthe pretended conversion to Maho- 
medanism? It will be admitted, probably, that 
this is not to come in,in the heroic part of the 
character. But t wish to know, with respect to 
a large class of his admirers.—the enthusiasts 
of liberty, the assertors of rights, the respecters 
of the independence of nations, the abhorrers of 
war, the lovers of peace and pucific arts, the 
exploders of military fame,—-what in their esti- 
mation is the heroic part, or what they would 
point out as the subject of their panegyric’ Is 
it possible, that they can hold out to us, as an 
object of admiration, the character of a man, 
whose merit, whatever its ammount may be, must 
in kind be that of a soldier and a conqueror ; 
whose sole occupation has been war; the foun- 
dation of whose fame and power was laid wholly 
upon military exploits; who unites in himself, 
all that these persons would profess to abhor in 
an Alexander and a Cesar; who has been at 
once the conqueror of foreign nations, and the 
subverter of the liberties of his own! These 
things shew, beyond a doubt, what, for the greater 
part, these eulogiums on the character of the 
First Consul really are.—Uhey are, either the 
base, abject homage paid by the generality ol 
mankind to successful crime; or the insidious 
praises of men, who, under the mask of liberty, 
patriousm, and respect for rights,are seeking 
to gratify their own spleen or ambition, and pre- 
paring the downfal of their country. Wha.- 
ever credit may be due to him for military ta- 
lents, and whatever certainly is due to him for 
decision, boldness, vigilance, address, capacity 
for great though wicked enterprizes, it will be 
dificult to account otherwise than is above done, 
for the sort of praises which we hear, and the 
quarters from which they come. 

The following is selected from a small Vo- 
lume of Original Poems by Hugh Tynan, late 
ofthe parish of Donaghadee, in ireland, where 
he spent a brief life of twenty years, * unnoticed. 
helpless and forlorn,’ as he himself has expres- 
sed it, and fell a martyr, last year,toa rapid de- 
cline. A single copy of these poems has recently 
been received. An American edition is now 
preparing for the press by J/r. Robert Wilson, 
No. 147 Pearl-street N.Y. Considering the ex- 
treme youth of Pynan, the effusions of his un/etter- 
ed muse cannot fail to charm the candid critic. 


A SABBATH EVENING’S REFLECTIONS. 
june 6rn 1802. 


The sun is hast’ning to the western wave 

And now the Sabbath-day is near a close; 

That day, on which, triumphant from the grave 
The Lord of life and King of glory rose. 


This is the day, on which the christians join, 
To pray and hear the preaching of the word, 
And to recount with joy, in hymns divine, 
The glorious actions of the mighty Lord. 


There to these sacred courts, the God of grace 
Descends all glorious from his throne above, 
And meets his servants in his holy place, 
And on them breathes the spirit of his love. 


There, with the ear of faith, the christian hears 
Salvation’s cheering, soul-enchanting voice, 
Then Jesus dissipates his doubts and fears, 

And makes his soul with gladness to rejoice. 


There, from that river, which beneath the throne 

Of the celestial Monarch takes its rise, 

The saints drink pleasures—pleasures quite unknown 
To all the sons of luxury and vice. 
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Sneer not, thou scoffing Infidel; but learn, 
Ere 'tis too late that thou art in the wrong; 
Thy highly boasted reason can’t discern 
These truths that to the christian faith belong. 


If you so boast of reason, do but try 

By fair, impartial reas’nings, all we hold ; 
Don't give to all religious truths the lye 
Ere you the errors of our sect unfold. 


But how unfair! how fraught with foolishness, 

To brand a system with an odious name, 

When by your words, and writings, you express 

Your igu’rance of its nature, end, or aim! 

FROM AN EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 
Fashion, Luxury and Dress of the Ladies in Peru, 
particularly at Lima. 

The ladies of Lima are in general of a mid- 
dling stature, very handsome and agreeable: their 
skin is uncommonly white, and their complex- 
ion, without having recourse to art, is excellent; 
they have fine sparkling eyes, and possess great 
vivacity. Dhey are usually endowed by nature 
with fine black hair, extremely thick, and so 
long that it reaches nearly to the knees. To 
these bodily advantages are added those of the 
mind. ‘They possess an acuteness of percep- 
tion and a sound judgment, express themselves 
with elegance, and their conversation is gentle 
and agreeable. In a word, they are highly ami- 
able; and thence it is, that so many Lurope- 
ans willingly become their captives, and are 
happy to enter into marriage with them. 

Their dress differs much from that of the 
Kuropean ladies, and it is only the custom oi 
the country that can make it supportable.— 
Though it must be allowed that this dress Is 
extremely advantageous, and appears beautifu. 
to the eye, yet itseemed shocking at first to the 
Spaniards, who found it somewhat indecent. 

Ai! that a lady of Lima wears on her person. 
except on her legs and feet, consists of a shift. 
and a linen gown. called fustan, which in Eu- 
rope would be styled a vest; over this an open 
robe, and a boddice, which in summer is of linen 
and in winter of stuff; some, but the least in 
number, add to this a sort of veil or mantle. 
which goes round the body, but without fastening. 

The vest reaches no lower than the middle 
of the thigh; and from thence to the ancle 
nangs a fine lace set round the fustan. Througi 
this lace one sees the ends of the garters hang- 
ing, which shine with gold and silver, and are 
sometimes set with pearls. 

The winter garment is of velvet or rich stuff, 
covered noless with ornaments, and decked with 
fringes, lace, or ribbons. The sleeves of the 


shift, which are a Castilian ell and an half in- 


length, and two broad, are decorated, from one 
end tothe other, with a variety of fine laces. 

Over the shift is the boddice, the sleeves 
whereof, which are very large, are ofa circu- 
lar form. They consist of lace, with strips 
of cambric, or very fine linen, inserted between. 
The sleeves of the shift, when they are not of 
the finest, are made in this manner. The shift 
is fastened over the shoulders by ribbons which 
are sewed to the boddice; it is the same with 
the round sleeves of the boddice and the sleeves of 
the shift, and the four sets of sleeves present 
the appearance of so many wings, which fall 
down below the girdle. Ladies who wear the 
veil or mantle, bring it round the waist, and, 
notwithstanding, use the boddice. : 

In summer no lady is to be seen in Lima that 
has not her head covered with a veil, of cam- 
bric, or very fine linen, and set with lace. Some 
are flying, as they express it, or tied up only 
on one side, and others are alternately ranged 
with top-knots and ribbons. 

In winter they muffle themselves up within 
doors, in a rebos, which is nothing else than a 
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' piece of flannel, without farther trimmitg; but 
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when they make visits, the rebos is ornamefitéd 
and decorated like the robe. Some édorn it 
with gold or silver fringes, others with a facin§ 
of black velvet, almost one-third of its BPeadth. 
Over the gown they put on an apron, of the 
same materials as the sleeves of the boddice ; the 
apron however must not reach over the hem of 
the gown. From this description the reader 
will easily form some notion of the cost of such 
a dress, in which more is laid out on the trim- 
ming than on the principal materials ; the shift 
alone amounts frequently to upwards of a thou- 
sand dollars. It is astonishing what care and 
tasie the ladies employ in the choice of the laces 
which they so lavishly put upon their dress. 
An universal rivalship prevails of outdoing one 
another ; and this not only among the ladies of 
distinction, but also among other gentlewomen, 
the negresses alone excepted, of the inferior and 
lowest classes. These laces are sewed so close 
together, as to leave but a little portion of the 
linen visible ; and in some articles of dress it is 
even so entirely covered with it, that the little 
that is to be perceived of it seems to be there 
less for use than for ornament: add to this, that 
iiisallofthe finest Brabant lace, and that every 


other would be rejected as too cheap and 


vulgar. 

One distinction on which the ladies here in 
general value themselves, is a small foot; for in 
Peru, as in China, the litueness of the foot 1s 
reckoned so great a beauty, that they ridicule 
the Luropean women for having so large acne. 
{he pirls in Lima, from their very infancy, 
are made to wear such litfle shoes, that their 
{eet in general, when they are grown up, are 
not longer than five or six inches. ‘The shoes 
are flat and without soles. A piece of Cordo- 
van serves at once for the sole and the upper lea- 
ihe: ; as broad and long at the one end as the 
uther, which gives the shoe the form of the 
igure of 8. ‘They are fastened with buckles 
of diamonds or other precious stones, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the wearer; but 
more lor shew than from necessity : for, as they 
are entirely flat, there is no need of a buckle to 
keep them on the foot, and they are put on and 
off without undoing the buckles. Shoes em- 
broidered with silver or gold are no longer 
much in fashion, as they are but litde adapted 
to let the smaliness of the foot be remarked, 
but are found to give it rather a larger look. 

‘They usually wear white silk and very thin 
stockings, that the leg may appear of a fine 
form. ‘The stockings are sometimes green, with 
worked clocks; but the white colour is most 
iashionable, as helping at least to conceafany 
defect in the legs, which are almost entirely ex- 
posed to the eye. 

As of all the gifts they have received from 
nature, the hair is one of the most advantage- 
ous, they employ a great deal of care on their 
head-dress. They divide the hair behind into 
six braids, which take in the whole width and 
through which they stick a golden pin, some- 
what bent, which they call a policon; they give 
the like name to a couple of diamond knobs or 
buttons, the size ef small hazlé nuts, at each end 
of the pin. Those braids which are not fusten- 
ed up to the head, fall upon the shoulders, in 
the shape ofa flattened circle. They adorn it 
neither with ribbons nor with any other orna- 
ment, that they may not deprive it of any of its 
own peculiar beauty. On the head, both be- 
fore and behind, they stick diamond aigrettes. 
In front they likewise form the hair into little 


locks, which reach from the upper part of the - 


temples to the middle of the ears; and by the 
side of the temples little patches of black yel- 
vet are stuck, which have no bad effect, 
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The ear-rings are of brilliants with little tas- 
sels of black silk, which they likewise call po- 
licons, and decorate with pearls. 

Besides rings, diamonds, clasps, and bracelets 
of large and beautiful pearls, they also wear 
a round and broad stomacher, fastened by a 
girdle round the waist: it is richly set with 
diamonds. 

If we figure to ourselves oneof these ladies, 
dressed entirely in lace, instead of linen, and 
sparkling all over with pearls and diamonds, we 
shall not be surprised at hearing, that in their 
grand appearances in state, they cairy about 
them to the value of upwards of 30 or 40,000 
dollars: a luxury which is so universal that it 
holds good even concerning the wives of mere 
private persons. 

But that at which foreigners are still more 
amazed, is the indifference with which they 
treat these riches. They care so little about 
them, there is ever something to be added or 
improved, and always a part of them is lost or 
spoiled long before the term of their natural 
durability. 

They have, generally speaking, two modes 
of dressing when they go abroad: the one con- 
sists of a veil of black taffety, and a long robe, 
the other in a hood and round gown. The 
former is used when they go to church, the lat- 
ter on taking a promenade, or going on a party 
of pleasure. Both dresses are wrought with 
gold, silver, or silk,on a linen ground, ofa qua- 
lity not to discredit its ornaments. 

‘Theydress themselves inthe former mode, par- 
ticularly on Mondays and Thursdays. On these 
days they visit all the churches, attended by 
three or four female slaves, negresses or mulat- 
tos, wearing liveries wrought and decorated 
with prodigious extravagance. 

‘They are uncommonly fond of perfumes: 
one can seldom see a lady without liquid amber; 

they put it behind their ears, in their gowns, 
in all their clothes, and even in their nosegays. 
They decorate their hair with the finest flowers, 
and even stick them on the sleeves of their vobes. 
‘The flower they are the fondest of, is the chiri- 
mays 

It is the blossom of a lofty and thick-leaved 
tree, which bears a fruit of a sweet juice, but 
at the same time has a slight acid taste, and so 
agreeable a smell, that, in the opinion of all | 
who know it, it is not only the sovereign fruit of | 
India, but is the queen of all fruits in the known 
world. The colour of the biossom difflers not 
much from that of the leaves, but when it is 
ripe, its hue is a yellow bordering upon green. 
In its form it resembles the blossom of the ca- 
per plant. It is not very striking to the sight, 
but for its odour it is unparralleled. The num- 
ber of the blossoms and the fruit is not great; 
and therefore the avidity shewn by the ladies 
for these flowers, is the occasion of their being 
plucked before they come to fruit. They are 
sold at a very high price. 

The grand square at Lima, from the quanti- 
ty and diversity of the flowers brought thither 
Ly the Indian women for sale, resembles an 
ever-blooming garden. The ladies come hither 
in calashes to buy the flowers that please them 
best, without regarding the price. Calashes are 
here so common, that every inhabitant, of any 
moderate circumstances, drives «beut in cone ; 
tney make a handsome appearance. These 
carriages are drawn by a single mule, having 
oply two wheels, with a fore and hind seat. 
for the convenience of four persons. The cut 
of them is ciegant; are much gilded, and make 
a great show: to which we must add, that 
they are extravagantly dear. One meets al- 
ways a great number of these calashes at the 
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seeing the most eminent and the most beautiful 
persons of Lima. ‘ 


—_——-—— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM DR, FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTIUR LEE, &e. 
[ Continued. } 


Passy, January 27, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your’s of the tenth instant. I shall 
be glad to learn how the taking of the Dutch 
ships has been accommodated. We have yet 
no news of the Alliance: but suppose she is 
cruising. We are more in pain for the Confede- 
racy, who sailed the twenty-eighth of October 
from the capes of Delaware. ‘There is some 
hope that she went to Charleston, to take in 
Mr. Laurens; for some passengers arrived in 
France, who left Philadelphia several wecks 
after her sailing, say that it was a general opinion 
she would call there before she departed for 
Europe. If this was not the case, we fear she 
must be lost, and the loss will be a very severe 
one. 

I send you, inclosed, a translation of a letter, 
that I think 1 sent you the original of before. 
Perhaps it may serve our Leyden friend. 

Iam sorry you have any difference with the 
ambassador, and wish you to accommodate it as 
soon as possible. Depend upon it that no one 
ever knew, from me, that you had spoken or 
written against any person. ‘There is one con- 
cerning whom | think you sometimes receive 
erroneous information. In one particular I know 
you were misinformed, that of his selling us 
arms at an enormous profit; the truth is, we 
never bought any of him. 

I am ever, with great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 

Mr. Dumas. 

Madrid, March 20, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I have received, with great pleasure, the letter 
you did me the honour of writing to me, the 
twenty-fifth of February, but not that which you 
promised me under inclosure to a friend. I am 
here alone and unassisted, doing all 1 can for 
the public benefit, and have no reason to com- 
plain, unless it is for want of intelligence from 
those who ought to give itto me. You did me 
too much honour, or too much injury, in show- 
ing a paragraph of my letter to the worthy per- 
sonage you mention. I hope to see the time 
when he will have all that consequence in the 
republic, which former characters, in the same 
situation, enjoyed, and which he ought, consistent 
with the original establishment of the republic, 
to enjoy. 

In return for your news, I can tell you that 
very Vigorous preparations are making here for 
a secret expedition, the object of which you are 
too long acquainted with politics, not tu guess. 
Our old enemies are doing all they can, by every 
insidious art, and specious proposal, to impede 
our business here. You will do well to insert in 
the Gazette de Leyden, and in others, that the 
court of Great Britain, under pretence of send- 
ing a flag of truce to Corunna, dispatched a 
secret agent to Madrid with proposals of a paci- 
fication, with the insidious design of amusing 
this court, while they meant to give out to their 
partizans among the tories in North America, 
that they were negotiating with Spain, and that 
there were no hopes for us in that quarter. To 
this you may add, that Mr. Jay was on the road 








fNower market, where the pleasure is enjoyed of 


from Cadiz, and as many flourishes as you please 





with respect to your Discipulus. It is well with 
all ranks of people, and noticed by the embassa- 
dors of different courts, particularly your's: send 
me his history and character. Write me all 
the English news you can collect, and send your 
letters, under cover, to Messrs. Gardequi, at 
Bilboa, who will forward them to a brother here. 
if there are any arrivals at Amsterdam from 
America, and it is in your way, desire the cap- 
tains and passengers to give you their papers, 
and a detail of their news, which you will be so 
obliging to forward by the conveyance above 
mentioned. The only news interesting here is 
that the princess and young prince, are well! 
My particular compliments to the Messrs. de 
Neufville, whom I never saw, but much esteem, 
Apropos, I beg you to advise the gentlemen not 
to extend to persons, without recommendation, 
that benevolence which hath, on so many occa- 
sions, operated to the advantage of the Ameri- 
cans. We have our adventurers like all other 
nations, and I, as an American, should be sorry 
that they should ever have an occasion of charg- 
ing us with ingratitude. Mr. Harrison is not one 
of those who will be suspected of that crime, for 
he is every day expressing his obligations to 
your good friends. 
Your's sincerely, 
Diseiputus. 
{ Zo be Continued.) 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Mess. Conrad and Co. have published a cheap 
and convenient edition of Sir Robert Wilson’s, 
History of the British Expedition to Egypt. This 
work, we understand is purchased up with the 
greatest avidity by the Anti-gallicans, on account 
of the vivid picture, which the military Baronet, 
has drawn of the perfidy, and savage barbarity 
of Buonaparte. It is the testimony of an eye 
witness, and of a brave Officer, of unimpeached 
veracity» The narrative is lucid and animated, 
and the authenticity of the work is well fortified 
by authority. 

Mess. Conrad and Co. have likewise published 
‘The Friend of Women’ translated from the 
French of De Villemert, by Alexander Morrice. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PURT FOLIO. 


In the Summer season the whole country 
blooms, and is a kind of garden, for which rea- 
son we are not so sensible of those beauties which 
then may be every where met with; but when 
Nature is in her desolation, and presents us with 
nothing but bleak and barren prospects, there is 
something unspeakably cheerful in a spot of 
ground, covered with trees, that smilc amid all 
the rigour of Winter, and give us a view of the 
most gay season, in the midst of that which is 
the most drear and melancholy. 

It deserves to be recorded as an anecdote in 
the history of English Literature, that of the 
new Edition of ihe Works of Iady M. W. Mon- 
tague, lately published in London, near two 
thousand copies were actually sold by the Pub- 
lisher within three days. 

The English Reviewers observe of Mr. Dobson’s 
‘ Letters on the Existence and Character of the 
Deity, and on the Moral State of Man,’ that they 
contain many judicious observations, calculated 
to do good, and to leave durable impressions on 
the minds of his readers. 








Of Mrs. West’s ‘Infidel Father,’ the British 
Critic remarks, that in this, as in her other 
works of Fancy, the ingenious and sensible au- 
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thor employs invention for its noblest ends, to 
display the wretchedness of vice, and stimulate 
the reader to the love of virtue and religion. 

My Lord Bacon finely remarks, that an Ant 
is a Wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden; and certainly men 
that are great lovers of themselves, waste the 
public. 

In that State of Society, where a populace, by 
whatever name distinguished, dictates to counsel, 
controuls Genius, and displays the wild caprice 
of Democracy, there is confusion, and every evil 
work, a8 a wise Statesman has told us. In this 
kind of government, human nature is not only 
abused, and insulted, but is actually degraded, 
and sunk into a species of brutality. 


Died at Hereford, England Mr. G. Davies 
Printer. Lie was employed on the Heretord 
Journal for upwards of 25 years; and during 
that period, such was his indefatigable attention 
to business, that he was absent from the ofhice only 
two dayse 

The public mind is turned, at the present 
crisis, Wit much anxiety, to the movements in 
our National Councils. ‘lhe adherents to the 


systcm, established under the administration of 


the departed Washington, in vain deplore the 
now trequent deviations from the just and correct 
policy olf that greatand good man. Vhey regret 
that the voice of a majority in the councils oi 
our country is in dissonance with the dying ad- 
vice of their beloved chiet, and opposed to the 
precepts which were inculcated in ali his pubiic 
communications to the representatives of tbe 
people. fis sacred regard to the integrity oi 
that palladium of national rights, national 
honour and prosperity; the constitution, is made 
the sport of beardless boys, who, under the pre- 
text of amending, are hewing away the firm 
pedestals on which this fair edifice once stood, 
and substituting those made of clay, till the ruin 
ofthe fabric will ensue. Against this maniacai 
conduct, the advice of the father of his country, 
bequeathed to us as a legacy when he retiredirom 
the cares of public life, sti!l sounds in our ears. 
But what can cioquence, or the inspired voice of 
patriotism avail, when reason gives place to will, 
and the powers of argument are drowned by the 
votes of thoughtless numbers. To a dispassion- 
ate mind, we think, that the want of ume for 
deliberation, and of means for information de- 
tained in the PorteFeuille of the executive, must be 
glaringly notorious. Let the people read the 
debates of the present session, though only 
commenced, and declare candidly, who are their 
friends in Congress, who are the men who wish 
for popular information, who are the characters 
who wish to clothe the supreme chief of the 
nation in the garb o« more than royal preroga- 
tive. Let them there see, what has been repeat- 
ed,* many’s the time and oft’ that New-England 
is growing of less and less consequence in the 
eyes of the Union; every hour, that Virginian 
greatness is already a colossus, with one foot 
upon the extreme boundary of Louisiana and 
the other extending to New-tampshire. What 
regard for these few years bas been paid to any 
thing that has proceeded from a Morris, a Ross, 
a Bayard, a Griswold, and all who have the good 
and sanity of the Constitution at heart. "Tis 
true they have been heard, but their words have 
had no effect in silencing the sophistry, or sub- 
Verting the determined plans of their opponents. 
Inthe frequent harangues of a Randelph, we 
sce embodied the secret wishes and views of the 
Executive; and when the proposal of a reso- 
lution bas once issued from his lips, we generally 
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find its passage into a law,in a very brief term 
after. We regret that these things are so, but 
hope that, while ‘ reason is left free to combat’ 
such proceedings, their correction will take 
place at no distant day. We yet think that 
the good sense of the great body of the people 
will ere long bring into repute again old fashion- 
ed federalism, and, like the re-union of friends 
between whom the seeds of dissension have been 
unjustly sown by a persevering foe, their em- 
braces will be but the more affectionate, and 
their restoration to perfect confidence more com- 
plete than ever. 
[Farmer's Museum. 


ODE. 
FROM A LONDON PAPER. 


To arms, to arms, ye sons of might, 

And hail with sounds of war the passing year! 
Britannia, from her rocky height, 

Points to the Gallic coasi, and lifts her spear. 
The immortal hatred. which, by turns 
Wakes and sleeps, with fury burns: 

New cause of just offence bas Albion found, 
And lo! it bleeds afresh, the eternal wound, 


Though great in war, of skill possess d— 

Though native Courage fire their breast 

With ardour for the public weal— 

One want, at least, ou rivals feel :— 
The want of freedom damps each generous aim— 
Whoe’er the lord they serve, the oppression 1s the same. 


Power despotic rarely knows, 

Rarely heeds a subject’s wo’s: 
By force it claims, with grasping hand, 
W hatever Ambition dares command, 
‘The ravag’d merchant, pi:under'd swain, 
May pour their weak complaints in vain; 
Their private sorrows are their own— 
A tyrant feels not, though a people groan. 


O happier far the well mix’d state, 
Which blends the monarch’s with the subject’s fate, 
And Iinks the sceptre to the spade! 
The stroke which wounds the lowliest clown, 
Is insult to the British Crown— : 
And he attacks our rights who dares the Throne invade. 


One common flame, one active soul, 
Pervades and animates the whole; 

One heart, one hand directs the blow, 

And hurls the vollied vengeance on the foe. 

The Gentlemen who have proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Literary Society in France, are 
Messrs. Amalric, Francois de Neuitchateau, 
Frochot, Gregoire, Lasteyrie, Lacepede, and 
Lecouteulx Canteleu. ‘They have published a 
very neat address upon the subject, and their 


plan is briefly as follows: They propose to afford: 


encouragement and recompence to menof genius 
and learning, to authors, inventors, and young 
men who displ y shining or promising talents. 
Che proposed encouragement to be apportioned 
to the merits of the respective individuals, ac- 
cording to the utility of their works, or the im- 
portance of their inventions, taking into conside- 
ration also the state of pecuniary necessity under 
which they may be placed. Authors, whose 
works have a tendency to corrupt public or pri- 
vate morals, shall derive no support from the 
Society, except they shall have repaired their 
errors by other works, promoting sound maxims 
and useful truths. Persons who sink into in- 
digence by their own misconduct shall not be 
enuUed to relief, except they shall have given 
subsequent proofs of a better regulated line of 
conduct. If the funds of the Society shall per- 
mit, encouragement wiil be given toevery species 
of work in any respect calculated to the perfec- 
tion or improvement of human knowledge. All 
persons are invited to subscribe, to forward the 
jaudable intentions of the Society. No sub- 


/scription under twenty-four francs (one guinea) 


will be received. [Lon. paper. 


‘ 





Magnet of fashion, for the present sea: 
sanctioned by personages ofthe Grst distinctio: 
Varvell, proprietor of the fashionable dress ): 
nufactory, No. 54, Southampton-street, Covei 
Garden, is happyto announce his having brought 
to the meridian of perfection, a select and ex- 
tensive assortment of Ladies’ Head-Dresses, such 
as, ON inspection, will be found to conccntrate the 
admirable quatities of giving additional loveliness 
to youth, and respectability to age. No foim 
or complexion can fail of receiving the most 
desirable improvement from the adoption ofthese 
dresses, as they give to every fexuture in the 
female countenance a greater increase of ¢x- 
pression than words can describe. In the ma- 
nufactute of them he has been assisted by seversiof 
the first Ariists, whose abilities in their profes- 
sion are unquestionable ; and in the construction 
of them he has been honoured with the approba- 
tion of some of the first judges of personal eficct 
in the kingdom.—Gentlemen’s Crop Wigs. 
These articles having hitherto been extremely 
unsafe and uncomfortable, he has the satisfac- 
tion of informing Gentlemen, that, by fashiou- 
ing them upon an entirely new principle, those 
objections are entirely obviated, and that those 
of his manufacture are as much celebrated for 
their utility as others have been for their incow- 
venience. 

(Lon. paper. 

The French is not a commercial, but a mar 
tial republic. A republic not of simple husband- 
men, or fishermen, but of intrigucrs and of 
warriors. <A republic of a character, the most 
restless, the most enterprizing, the most impious, 
the most fierce and bloody, the most hypocri- 
tical and perfidious, the most bold and caring, 
that ever has been seen, or indeed that can be 
conceived to exist. 


Mr. Murphy is actually engaged on the Life of 
the facetious Sam Foote; but as the great age of 
the Biographer prevents constant attention to his 
literary labours, it is very uncertain when this 
work will be finished. As Foote was confessed- 
ly the greatest wit of late days, his life, from a 
Gentleman many years in habits of intimacy with 
him, must be highly gratifying. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
O. N. is two palpable a Puff to obtain ad- 


mission. 


We are obliged to C. for his information, but 
the work he alludes to, is so very low in the esti- 
mation of men of taste and genius, that it would 
be doing the author too much honour to indicate 
even his blunders. 


‘ Crito’ is requested to consider that we cannot 
please every reader with all our articles. Our 
plan is to exhibit such a variety of dishes, as 
may afford gratification to various tastes. 


In the front page of last paper, we have given 
a place to the ‘ Essay on the Dignity of Man.’ 
We cannot fully approve of the style of this per- 
formance. It is too declamatory and diffuse, 
But our object is to encourage a juvenile author, 
who, notwithstanding his fondness for the florid 
and rhapsodical manner of writing, which Lord 
Shaftesbury unhappily introduced, displays some 
fruit amid the exuberance of leaves. Though 
the inflated style offend good taste, yet it is dan- 
serous to condemn it too severely in the produc 
tions of a youth. 
sanguine age. It is too, the excrescence of 
genius; and we remember that Quintilian has 
with his usual judgment, marked the distinction 
between the generous prodigality, and the abso- 
lute penury of thought, 


It is a fault incident to that _ 
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_ Where simple Nature’s graceful ease, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ardent wishes, chilling fears, 

Glowing raptures, sighs and tears ; 
By turns the anxious bosom move 
Ofhim who yields his soul to love. 


Oft the sly, insidious smile, 

Willi the easy heart beguile 

Of him whom honest feelings move 
‘Lo confess the power of love. 


See the vain, capricious, fair, 

Conquest only all her care; 

Her wiles employ, her charms improve, 
To lure thee in the toils of love. 


Oft her sighs will thine repeat, 
Oft her eyes with thine will meet, 
And, as they languishingly move, 
‘ Seem to melt and swim in love!’ 


These are tricks, that serve to hide 
Designs of little, selfish pride, 

In bosoms never taught to move 
With the gen’rous force of love. 


He that hopes to ’scape the pain, 

Must doubt, and try, and doubt again ; 

k’er his passions rashly move, 

And forge the lasting chains of love. 
PARMEGIANO. 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
TO LAVINIA. 


Where to the faultless form we find 
A face with sweet expression join’d ; 
Where purest tints of red and white, 
By nature’s plastic hand unite ; 
Where softly speaking eyes impart 
Th’ emotions of a feeling heart ; 

And fancy shines serenely bright, 
Like Cynthia’s unobtrusive light, 


Untaught by modish skill, can please ; 
Where, ii the blush, and artless smile, 
We see the bosom void of guile; 

Where chaste reserve, and decent pride, 
‘To sense and goodness are allied ; 
Where no affected airs we trace, 

And the frank soul illumes the face : 
How feeble must cold prudence prove 
To shicld us from the power oflove! 


And sure, the maid, who thus possess’d 
Of all that warms the gen’rous breast, 
Can ne’er, with scornful taunts, deride, 
Nor love’s soft ’plaining harshly chide; 
Hear unconcern’d the impassion’d sigh, 
Nor disregard th’ imploring eye, 
W hose tender meanings trembling roll, 
Yet feebly paint the enamour’d soul, 
‘That doats on whom each charm is join’d, 
Of face, and form, and pelish’d mind. 
PARMEGIANO. 


{Lord Carslile has poetically bemoaned his Spaniel, and 


Gray his cat. Grey Squirrels, and Robin Red-breasts. 


have been immortalized in song, and even mad dogs, 
as well as scber dogs, and sad dogs, have had their 
epitaph writers. ‘lo these memorials the Editor is 
about to add another, the early production of a writer 
of distinguished rank in the republic of Letters, who, 
with the sweetness of Tibulius, has poured his funeral 
verses, not over the grave ofa King, but a—Kitten. } 
Elegy on the death of Beauty, a favourite Kitten ; 
Addressed to Miss 
Why steals the tear from Polly’s melting eye? 
O say what loss can Polly thus deplore? 
W hy from her bosom bursts the sorrowing sigh? 
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Fate gave the word, and fix’d the fatal hour ; 
Nor could thy fondness, Polly, ward the blow, 
Ere yet a mouse had felt its little power, 

The king of terrors laid his favourite low. 


No more its head upon thy lap shall rest, 
Nurs’d in the sun-beam of thy smiling eye ; 
Reclin’d no more upon thy snowy breast, 

Its little tricks shall sportive Beauty try. 


When cruel Death proclaims the solemn call, 
The destin’d prey no power on earth can save; 
One common fate awaits alike on all, 

The young, the old, the witty, and the brave. 


Even thou, my Polly, beauteous as thou art, 

O may I never live that day to see, 

Even thou must fall beneath the tyrant’s dart ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers can change the stern de- 
cree. 


The jetty ringlets of thy flowing hair, 

The hoary hand of time shall silver o'er ; 
His chilling breath shall blast whate’er is fair, 
And youth shall sparkle in thy eyes no more. 


Cease then, my fair, to heave the plaintive sigh ; 
Let guiltless pleasure gild each happy hour, 
Improve the golden moments as they fly, 
Nor blush to yield to Hymen’s pleasing power. 





SELECTED POETRY. 
THE DOWNFAL OF CHARING CROSS. 
[Charing Cross, as it stood before the civil wars, was 
one of those beautiful Gothic Obelisks erected to con- 
jugal affection by Edward the I. who buiit such an one 
wherever the hearse of his beloved Eleanor rested in its 
way from Lincolnshire to Westminster. But neither 
its ornamental situation, the beauty of its structure, 
nor the noble design of its erection, which did honour 
to humanity, could preserve it from the merciless zeal 
of the times, for it was demolished in 1645, by order 
of the House of Commons, as popish and superstitious. 
This occasioned the following humorous sarcasm ] 


Undone, undone, the lawyers are, 
They wander about the towne, 

Nor can find the way to Westminster, 
Now Charing Cross is downe. 


At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 
Swearing they are ata loss, 

And chaffing say—that’s not the way,” 
They must go by Charing Cross. 


The Parliament to vote it down, 
Conceiv’d it very fitting, 

For fear it should fall, and kill them all, 
In the house as they were sitting. 


They were told God wot it had a plot, 
Which made them so hard hearted, 

To give command it should not stand, 
But be taken down and carted. 


Men talk of plots, this might have been worse, 
For any thing I know, 

Than that Tomkins and Chaloner 
Were hang'd for long agoe. 


Our Parliament did that prevent, 
And wisely them defended ; 
For plots they will discover still, 
Before they were intended. 


But neither man, woman, nor child, 
Will say, I’m confident 

They ever heard it speak one word 
Against the Parliament. 


An informer swore it letters bore, 
Or else it had been freed ; 
In troth, I'll take my Bible oath, 





Alas! the playful Beauty is no more. 


J It could neither write, nor read. 


The committee said that verily 
To popery it was bent; 

For aught I know, it might be so, 
For to church it never went. 


What with excise, and such device, 
The kingdom doth begin 

To think you'll leave them ne’er a cross 
Without doors nor within. 


Methinks the common council should 
Of it have taken pity, 
’Cause, good old cross, it always stood 
So firmly to the city. 


Since crosses you so much disdain, 
Faith, if I were as you, 

For fear the King should rule again, 
I’d pull down Tyburn too. 


[Sir Charles Sedley, whenever he addresses the fair, is 
sure to be gallant, if not sincere. Compliment to the 
ladies seems to have been his habit, and, if one were 
to judge from his verses, he was literally always in 
love with some goddess or other.] F 


Chloris, I cannot say, your eyes 
Did my unwary heart surprise, 
Nor will I swear it was your face, 
Your shape or any nameless grace, 
For you are so entirely fair, 

To love a part injustice were. 


No drowning man can tell which drop 
Of water his last breath did stop; 

So when the stars in heaven appear, 
And join to make the night Jook clear ; 
The light we no one’s bounty call, 

But the obliging gift of All. 


He that doth lips or hands adore, 
Deserves them only and no more ; 
But | love all, and every part, 

And nothing less can ease my heart; 
Cupid that lover weakly strikes, 
Whocan express what tis he likes. 


SONNET 
ON A DISTANT VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


Thrice welcome to my longing eyes again, 
Dear native land: tho’ but in shadow trac’d, 

As day first dawns upon the liquid waste; 

And the chill mist hangs darkling o’er the main: 
But lo, the change while yet I linger here, 

The dewy morn shakes off her mantle grev; 
Touches with brighter tints of sunny ray 

Thy cliffs,and streaks with gold the prospect, dear 
Absence, that wakes each social sympathy, 
Affections that no distance could impair; 

Soft age of youth, that past without a sigh, 

And rising manhood, stranger still to care, 

All these point homeward, and cirect an eye 
Of fondness, mingled with impatience, there. 


EPIGRAM. 
SECOND SIGHT. 
Scotus, you say, has lost his mate, 
Yet bears it with a manly woe: 


Why he, poor man, foresaw his fate, 
So chose another—months ago. 
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